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ing the man who puts together "but two words, or indites merely a couplet of verses, namely, that if he succeeds he is exposed to envy, and if he fails he is "brought into contempt. He |anticipates any objections of plagiarism, by stating that in his whole book only four lines of poetry are taken from the writings of others, and that these are introduced avowedly as quotations. The rest, he says, is his own, whether it be good or bad. He speaks with a modesty which was, perhaps, hardly sincere, of the superiority of Al Hamadani, inasmuch as the latter had originated what he, Hariri, could only imitate. But his chief endeavour is to defend himself from the charge of frivolity, and of giving to the world idle compositions of a kind reproved by the Koran. The strict Moslems had always held works of fiction to be, if not blameable, at least unworthy to be written or perused by serious believers. The people had, indeed, always delighted in the narratives of the story-teller, and yet, with the inconsistency of the multitude, they were inclined to join with those who denounced them as disreputable. The Koran undoubtedly gave a sufficient pretext for bigotry. Mohammed's anger was often roused by the satires which were directed against him by poets, as well as by the histories and tales which Koraysh preferred to his own revelation. The zeal of the reformer was, perhaps, largely mingled with the jealousy of the author. In later years, when he had become a powerful prince, he showed a more tolerant disposition; he listened to and praised the verses of Al Khansa, lamented that he had never looked upon the warrior-poet 'Antarah, and even presided at a mufdWiarah^ or poetical contest, as to superior worth and valour, between